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FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


or    THE 


BOARD    OF    MANAGERS 


OF    THE 


MAMLAND  STATE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 


In  presenting  their  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Managers  have 
again  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  uninterrupted  and  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia;  and  of  expressing  their  grateful 
sense  of  that  Divine  protection  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Kent,  a  brig  of  150  tons,  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  the  Colony  on 
the  15th  November.  She  carried  out  but  14  emigrants.  The  Board 
attribute  the  smallness  of  the  number  to  the  loss  which  they  sustained, 
during  the  summer,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  on  whom,  as  their  travelling 
agent,  devolved  the  duty  of  collecting  the  emigrants  for  each  expedition, — a 
duty  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  colored  persons  likely  to  become  emigrants. 
Although  the  Board  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a  successor,  yet  it  was 
with  no  hope  that  he  would  be  able  so  far  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Roberts 
as  to  get  up  the  usual  Fall  Expedition.  The  result  was  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  was  confined  to  that  mentioned  above. 

It  would  be  omitting  an  act  of  justice,  were  the  Board  not  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  zeal,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, and  worth  of  their  late  travelling  agent:  and  in  his  loss,  not  only  have 
the  Board  to  lament  a  useful  officer,  but  the  cause  of  Colonization,  a  warm 
and  devoted  friend. 

In  the  despatches  received,  for  some  time  past,  from  the  Colony,  the  Agent, 
Gov.  Russwurm,  has  dvvelt  upon  the  want  of  a  suitable  vessel,  in  which  to 
prosecute  the  trade,  connected  with  the  Society's  operations,  to  the  wind- 
ward and  leeward  of  Cape  Falmas.  As  soon  as  they  felt  satisfied  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  vessel,  the  Board  determined,  in  place  of  sending  one 
from  this  country,  to  send  a  model  of  a  Schooner  of  50  tons,  with  a  com- 
petent ship  carpenter  to  put  it  up  in  the  Colony,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  all  the  materials  and  naval  stores  that  would  be  required,  and  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  Cape  Falmas.  They  accordingly  procured  from 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  well  known  as  among  the  best  of  our  ship  builders,  a  com- 
plete set  of  models,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  colored  man 


named  Major  Bolon,  who  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
and  who,  at  first  agreeing  to  go  out  as  carpenter  to  piit  up  the  vessel 
and  return  to  this  country,  finally,  after  enquiry,  resolved  to  become  an  emi- 
grant, and  make,  with  his  family,  his  permanent  home  in  the  Colony. — His 
capacity  and  high  respectability  make  him  a  valuable  acquisition;  and  the 
first  effort  of  his  skill  will  be  to  introduce  upon  the  Coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purposes  of  peaceful  and  honorable  commerce,  that  peculiar  and  celebrated 
class  of  vessels,  which  as  Baltimore  Clippers,  has  become  known  over  the 
world. 

Several  objects  will  be  attained  by  sending  the  model,  instead  of  the  vessel, 
to  Africa. — ^The  outlay  of  her  construction  will  be  a  service  to  the  Colony  : 
employment  will  be  given  to  a  good  many  of  the  colonists  while  she  is  being 
built :  the  building  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  interest :  the  example  may 
lead  to  the  building  of  others ;  and  especially  an  admirable  model  will  be 
furnished,  to  serve  for  future  use.  At  the  old  Colony,  vessels  have  been  built 
for  several  years  past.  The  one,  whose  model  is  now  sent  out,  will  be  the 
first  built  at  Cape  Palmas. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  1844-5,  a  charter  was 
obtained  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Company,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  portion  of  the  Stock,  would  be  taken  by 
colored  persons, — the  object  being  to  establish  a  regular  trade  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Colony. — ^The  State  Society  and  the  Am.  Col.  Society 
both  agreed  to  give  their  business  to  the  vessels  of  the  company,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  a  considerable  amount  were  obtained,  chiefly  among  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Baltimore,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Colony. — The  uncertain 
condition  of  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
prudence  to  await  the  turn  of  events,  before  going  on  with  the  plan  of  the 
trading  company :  but  this  much  is  ascertained,  that  as  soon  as  there  are  no 
reasons  to  apprehend  war,  the  plan  can  be  carried  hito  immediate,  and,  it  is 
not  doubted,  successful  operation.  The  subscriptions  obtained  for  the  Cape 
Palmas  Packet  will  form  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Company. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report  the  Board  announced,  that,  the  time  having 
arrived  when  in  their  opinion  the  Colonists  were  able  to  contribute  measura- 
bly to  the  support  of  their  Government,  and  the  prosecution  of  their  public 
improvements  in  Africa,  a  Tariff  had  been  adopted  and  transmitted  to  Gover- 
nor Russwurm.  After  being  modified  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonists,  it  finally 
went  into  operation ;  and  has  already  been  a  source  of  revenue  quite  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  Board  could  have  anticipated.  A  difficulty  which  the  Board 
found  trouble  in  obviating,  grew  out  of  the  predilection  of  the  Colonists  for  a 
duty — if  any  duty  was  to  be  levied — upon  sales  and  not  upon  imports.  But 
on  this  point,  the  Board  could  not  yield,  although  it  gave  them  much 
satisfaction  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Colonists  as  to  the  rate  of  duty. 
A  duty  on  sales  was  essentially  an  excise,  requiring,  to  enforce  it,  the  right  of 
collectors  to  make  searches,  administer  oaths,  and  exercise  powers  inconsis- 
tent with  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  But  the  time  spent  in  the  discussions, 
consequent  upon  this  difference  of  opinion — across  the  Atlantic — was  not 
wasted.  The  Tariff"  of  duties  on  imports,  was  at  last  made  satisfactory  to 
the  Colonists,  and  being  accompanied  by  the  warehousing  system,  was  freed 


from  an  objection  at  first  urged  against  it,  that  those  only,  who  could  afford 
to  advance  the  duties,  could  engage  in  trade — thus  throwing  aside  competitors 
of  limited  means.  In  its  present  shape,  the  Custom  House  system  of  the 
Colony,  wliich  has  been  copied  from  that  of  this  country,  meets  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Colonists,  and  is  in  efficient  operation.  All  this  is  men- 
tioned here,  because,  although  it  may  perhaps  seem  to  partake  of  magnilo- 
quence, to  speak  of  a  Tariff  whose  productiveness  is  limited  to  some  !j|jl200 
per  annum,  yet  the  priuciples  involved  are  the  same  as  those  which  have 
occupied  the  attention,  here  and  in  Europe,  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  States- 
men, and  their  influence  may,  and  probably  will,  be  destined  to  extend,  far 
and  near,  around  the  Colony  in  Africa,  that  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  them. 
The  revenue  from  the  Tariff  for  seven  months,  up  to  the  1st  September,  was 
$500,  making  an  annual  revenue,  when  the  shipments  made  by  the  State 
Society  come  to  be  included,  of  about  ^1,100. 

In  their  former  Reports,  the  Board  of  Managers  have  taken  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Light-house,  built  by  the  Colonists  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape. 
This  is  in  constant  use,  and  the  light-house  dues,  which  it  authorises  the 
Government  to  exact  from  vessels  visiting  the  Colony,  form  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue. 

The  importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  Cape  Palmas,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  has  often  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  Board.  It  is  apparent 
from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  The  commerce  of  the  Colony  must  one  day 
become  large  and  most  important.  Its  revenue  must  increase  in  proportion. 
The  education  of  the  people — the  prosecution  of  their  public  improvements, 
especially  the  extension  to  the  interior,  of  broad  and  well-constructed  av- 
enues, in  place  of  the  narrow  foot  paths  along  which  trade  now  finds  its 
way  to  the  beach — all  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  recent  Tariff,  in  which 
the  Colonists  will  hereafter  recognize  the  most  important  element  of  prosperity 
and  independence.  Applied  to  those  great  and  cardinal  objects,  education  and 
internal  improvements,  the  large  and  ample  revenue  which  must  one  day 
flow  from  the  commerce  of  Cape  Palmas,  Avill  produce  results  whose  bene- 
ficial influences  can  now  hardly  be  anticipated. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board  were  called  upon  to  mention  the 
difiiculties  with  the  natives  which  led  to  the  visit  of  Commodore  Perry. 
These,  although  settled  apparently,  were  nevertheless  believed  to  be  ready  to 
break  out  again  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  connection  with  them,  a  war 
among  the  native  tribes  girting  Cape  Palmas  round  about,  was  going  forward, 
which  interrupted  all  communication  with  the  interior,  and  most  materially 
affected  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  Board  were,  therefore,  most  gratified 
to  learn  by  despatches  from  Governor  Russwurm  of  June  9th  last,  that  all 
war  among  the  natives  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  paths  to  the  interior  were  all 
open  and  free ;  that  he  had  been  able  to  make  an  excursion  towards  the  in- 
terior as  far  as  the  Camwood  country ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  this  valu- 
able dye-wood  was  beginning,  for  the  first  time,  to  form  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  To  promote  and  facilitate  the  communication  with  the  interior.  Gov- 
ernor Russwurm  asked  for  authority,  which  was  most  readily  granted,  to  com- 
mence the  road  to  Denah,  on  the  Cavally,  which  had  long  been  in  the  view  of 
the  Board,  but  which,  until  now,  circumstances  had  never  seemed  absolutely 


to  call  for.     A  later  despatch,  uiuler  date  of  the  25th  October,  informs  the 
Board  that  this  gratifying  state  of  tilings  still  continues. 

The  Board  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  relations  with  the  natives 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  permanent  peace.  The  time  has  long  since 
gone  by  when  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  outrages  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  colonist,  when  thinking  of  his  position 
in  Africa,  to  believe  that  he  holds  it  by  the  strong  arm,  against  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board,  in  referring  to  the  proceedings  at 
Bassa,  in  the  old  colony,  in  regard  to  a  colonial  vessel  taken  there  by  the 
boats  of  a  British  man  of  war,  felt  called  upon  to  express  their  views  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Society  in  this  country  and  its  colony  at  Cape 
Palmas, — and  without  recapitulating  all  that  was  there  stated,  the  conclusion 
was,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  colony  was  an  incident  to  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  which  had  been  acquired,  by  purchase  from  the  natives,  for  the  use 
of  the  emigi-ants  from  this  country  who  had  settled  upon  it. — ^That  these  em- 
igrants, about  to  form  a  new  government,  to  build  up  a  new  nation,  had,  by 
their  constitution,  entered  into  an  agreement  inter  se,  which,  under  specified 
circumstances,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  limited  time,  gave  to  the  State 
Society  certain  powers,  advisory,  rather,  in  their  character ;  for,  without  force 
to  maintain  them,  the  Society  could  only  exercise  them  while  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  colonists  that  they  should  do  so.  This  delegation  of  authority,  of  the 
kind  in  question,  was  a  matter  between  the  colonists  and  the  society,  not  af- 
fecting, in  any  wise,  the  character  of  the  former  as  the  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
the  possession  of  which  was  the  basis  of  their  claim  of  sovereignty  :  and  that 
therefore  the  colony  was,  of  right,  wholly  independent  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  views  thus  expressed  have  since  derived  importance  from  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs;  and  in  their  late  despatches  to  Governor  Russwurm,  the  Board 
have  called  his  attention  to  the  declaratory  ordinance  passed  many  years  ago, 
putting  into  form  the  principles  above  stated,  and  to  the  views  of  the  Board  as 
expressed  in  the  last  Annual  Report ;  and  they  have  suggested  to  him  the 
importance  of  taking  every  opportunity  to  have  the  true  cliaracter  of  the  Col- 
ony made  known  and  understood.  The  Board  cannot  believe  that  the 
Colonies  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  would  require  any  other  protection,  in  the 
event  of  war,  than  their  own  defenceless  situation  and  the  noble  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  nation  that  could  make  war  the  excuse  of 
disturbing  them  would  subject  itself  to  the  opprobrium  which  attends  the 
exertion  of  strength  against  weakness,  of  selfish-interest  against  general  good, 
humanity  and  philanthropy.  Still  wrong  has  been  done,  and  may  be  done 
again :  and  it  is  well  therefore  to  put  prominently  forward  the  views  which 
the  Board  entertain,  in  the  hope  that  the  relations  of  tlie  Colonies  with  this 
country  being  well  understood,  the  chance  of  wrong  being  done  to  them  may 
be  yet  further  removed. 

The  Board  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colonists  are  a  contented 
and  happy  community,  attached  to  their  home  in  Africa,  and  unwilling  to 
exchange  it  for  any  other  that  could  be  offered  to  them.  During  the  past  year 
an  agent  from  the  British  Colony  of  Demerara  paid  a  visit  to  Cape  Palmas, 


and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  colonists  that  they  would  be  better  off  in 
South  America,  under  British  rule,  than  in  Africa  under  the  government 
chosen  by  themselves.  His  object  was  the  same,  which,  in  years  past,  led  to 
similar  applications  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  Baltimore.  Governor 
Russwurm  gave  him  every  facility  for  explaining  his  views  to  the  people, 
and  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  deputation  appointed  by  the  small  class 
of  restless  and  discontented  persons  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  communities, 
and  who,  without  settled  purposes  or  perseverance,  look  forward  to  change  for 
mendino-  their  condition.  The  deputation,  consisting  of  two  colonists,  accor- 
dingly sailed  for  Demerara,  and  had  just  returned,  at  the  date  of  Governor 
Russwurm's  despatches  of  18lh  Sept.  last.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  efforts  Avere  made  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  upon  them  in  South 
America  :  but  nevertheless  their  report,  on  their  return,  was  wholly  adverse  to 
removal.  Others,  they  said,  might  leave  Cape  Palmas,  but  for  their  own  part, 
they  had  seen  quite  enough,  during  their  absence,  to  satisfy  them,  that  no- 
where else  could  they  hope  to  have  the  same  liberty  and  the  same  happiness 
as  in  Africa.  This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
colonists  with  their  situation  and  condition. 

With  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  free  colored  people,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  towards  colonization,  the  Board  have  little  to  add  to  what  they  have 
heretofore  stated  in  their  Annual  Reports.     They  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  violent  opposition,  which  they  have  heretofore  noticed,  no  longer  exists 
among  them.     In   spite   of  it,  in  spite  of  all   the  efforts  of  abolition,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  all  their  prophecies  of  failure,  the  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas  has 
increased  year  after  year  in  numbers  and  prosperity.     A  more  gradual  and 
uninterrupted   advance,  from  the  few  unsheltered  emigrants,  who  landed  from 
the  Ann  in  1834,  to  a  happy  and  thriving  community  of  the  most  gratifying 
province,  is,  the  Board  believe,  unknown  in  the  Annals  of  Colonization,  from 
the  time  of  the  Phoeniceans  to  the  present  day.     Between  this  Colony  and 
the  United  States,  commerce  is  yearly  increasing  the  means  of  communication. 
The  constant  presence  of  the  United  States  Squadron  on  the  Coast,  consti- 
tutes a  tie  which  seems  to  bind  the  colonists  to  the  homes  which  they  have 
left.     Intelligence   is  received  nearly  every  month  from  Cape  Palmas,  and 
opportunities  of  sendmg  letters  there  are  as  frequent.     All  this  is  calculated 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  colonies  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
State  ;  the  intelligent  among  whom  cannot  regard  with  indifference,  the  effort 
which  is  being  made  to  build  up  a  nation  in  Africa,  to  which  it  is  not  impos- 
sible they  may  have,  hereafter,  to  look  for  refuge.     That  this  will  in  time 
produce  an  emigration,  which,  like  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America, 
shall  bear  its  own  expenses,  and  shall  equal  it  in  amount,  the  Board  entertain 
no  doubt.     Every  year  adds  to  their  firm  conviction  that  the  free  colored 
people  must  remove  from  amongst  us.     The  present  generation  may  not  live 
to  see  it.     It  belongs    to  that  class  of  great  events,   which  it  takes  gene- 
rations, even,  to  prepare  for,    and  which,    when  finally  accomplished,  form 
eras    in  the  history  of  nations,  and  involve   the  welfare  and    happiness   of 
millions  through  future  time.     It  is  unjust  to  charge  delay  in  the  progress  of 
such  a  plan  as  that  of  African  Colonization,  because,  in  a  few  short  years,  the 
entire  free  colored  population  of  a  State  have  not  been  removed  from  the 
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homes  of  their  infancy  to  new  ones  in  a  strange  land.  All  that  Colonization 
can  do  is  to  prepare  such  homes.  The  rest  must  be  the  work  of  circum- 
stances, whose  operation  is  as  sure  as  the  coming  of  to-morrow,  although, 
from  day  to-day,  it  may  be  as  imperceptible  as  the  flow  of  one  second  of  time 
into  another. 

The  part  which  Maryland  has  taken  in  African  Colonization  will  hereafter 
be  one  of  her  proudest  recollections.  When  the  History  of  the  Nations 
now  rising  up  in  Africa  shall  be  written,  the  name  of  Maryland  will  be  proudly 
prominent.  Foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  time,  when,  the  free  colored  portion 
of  her  population  must  meet  the  destiny,  which  ever  awaits  the  weakest  of 
two  distinct  races,  that  cannot  amalgamate,  who  occupy  the  same  soil, — the 
State  undertook  to  provide  for  them  a  home,  where  they  might  enjoy,  in 
peace  and  honour,  the  free  institutions  of  the  land  which  they  were  obliged 
to  leave.  Not  only  did  she  furnish  means  for  transporting  those  who  were 
willing  to  emigrate,  but  she  has  taught  them  to  govern  themselves  in  their 
new  abodes;  and,  even  now,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  those,  who, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  aspired  to  no  political  power,  were  incapacitated 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any,  fill  with  dignity  and  credit  all  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment, at  Cape  Palmas.  Should  then,  the  future,  unhappily,  bring  evil  days, 
to  her  free  colored  people,  Slaryland  will  be  entitled  to  the  credit,  and  the 
high  honour,  of  having  done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  provide  against 
them.  All  this,  as  already  said,  will  be  told  to  the  lasting  honour  of  our 
State,  and  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  by  those  who  shall  hereafter 
write  the  History  of  Maryland  in  Liberia.  Even  now,  it  is  not  unacknowledged 
by  the  objects  of  her  solicitude  ;  and  the  strongest  hold  which  the  State  So- 
ciety has  over  the  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas  grows  out  of  the  sense  of  benefits 
conferred. 

It  has  been,  at  times,  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  notice,  not  always  agreeably, 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  missionaries  and  the  government  of 
the  Colony.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  the  Board  are  now  able  to 
say  that  they  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  perfect  harmony  which  should  exist  between  those,  who,  in 
different  ways,  are  laboring  in  the  same  great  cause. 

Before  closing  their  Report,  the  Board  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  Society  to  learn,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  situation  of  the 
Colony  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  governed. 

The  territory  of  Maiyland  in  Liberia  occupies  the  Sea  coast,  as  already 
stated,  from  Fish  Town  on  the  north-west,  to  Tabou,  some  8  miles  east  of  the 
Cavally  river,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  extending  indefinitely  into  the 
interior.  The  principal  town  is  Harper,  which  is  located  on  Cape  Palmas  pro- 
per, a  rocky  promontory,  evidently,  at  some  remote  time,  an  island,  extending 
into  the  ocean  about  half  a  mile,  by  a  fourth  of  a  mile  at  its  greatest  width,  and 
in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  mainland,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  low  and  sandy 
beach.  The  acute  angle,  formed  by  the  Cape  and  the  main,  makes  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  receives  the  Hoffinan  river,  a  small  stream  navigable  for  a  few 
miles  only  by  boats,  and  soon  losing  itself  in  the  numerous  tributaries,  which, 
near  its  head,  drain  the  surrounding  country.  Harper  contains  the  Government 
House  and  olliccs,  and  the  public  store,  and  its  inhabitants  arc  such  of  the 


Colonists  as  are  occupied  in  trade  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Its  population  is 
about  800.  The  soil  of  the  Cape  is  thin,  but  sufficiently  good  for  the 
gardens  of  the  colonists.  Descending  from  the  Cape  landward,  the  road  now 
known  as  the  Maryland  avenue  crosses  the  beach,  already  mentioned  and  pur- 
sues its  course  for  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  miles  to  Mount  Tubman, 
which  at  this  time  may  be  called  the  frontier  settlement.  To  the  right, 
after  leaving  the  beach,  is  the  station,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian 
mission,  of  Fair  Hope,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  house  of  Mount 
Emory,  and  the  Ladies  School ;  and  opposite  to  these  is  the  Public  Farm. 
Further  on,  the  farm  lands  of  the  colonists  begin,  and  continue,  without  in- 
terval on  the  Maryland  avenue,  and  Hance  road,  and  Holmes  road,  parallel 
thoroughfares,  to  Mount  Tubman  Village.  Close  to  this  last  is  the  Episcopal 
mission  of  Mount  Vauglin,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  around  which  and 
the  Hill  on  which  Mount  Tubman  stands,  the  clearings  extend  on  every 
side.  The  Maryland  avenue,  which  is  the  principal  highway  of  the  Col- 
ony, as  well  as  the  parallel  and  cross  roads,  are  graded  and  bridged,  and 
kept  clean  and  in  order  by  the  adjacent  proprietors.  The  avenue  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  the  sea  shore,  and  between  the  two  lies  Sheppard  lake,  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  which  extends  some  10  or  12  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cavally  river. 

On  the  Cape,  besides  the  town  of  Harper,  is  the  native  town  of  the  King  of 
the  Cape  Palmas  tribe,  and  small  villages  of  his  people  are  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  mainland,  the  relations  of  the  colonists  and  natives  being  such  as 
to  permit  the  occupation  of  territory  in  this  manner,  with  rare  differences 
between  them;  a  feature  of  Colonization  in  Africa  which  is  its  peculiar 
characteristic. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  cape  is  the  light  house  already  spoken  of,  and  Fort 
Howard;  and  opposite  to  the  government  house,  which  is  nearer  the  main 
land,  there  is  a  small  battery,  which  commands  the  landing  place  and  the  na- 
tive town,  this  last  being  situated  on  the  pitch  of  the  cape  landward. 

Fort  Tubman  is  a  strong  stockade,  capable  of  resisting  any  force  that  could 
be  brought  against  it  by  the  natives. 

The  military  of  the  colony  consists  of  two  uniformed  companies,  one  of  in- 
fantry, and  one  of  artillery,  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  an  un-uniformed 
militia,  which  meets  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

The  local  government  of  the  colony  consists  of  an  agent  and  assistant  agent, 
appointed  by  the  society,  who  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, — a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  agent,  annually,  and  a  vice-agent — two  counsellors,  a  regis- 
ter, a  sheriff,  a  treasurer,  and  a  committee  on  new  emigrants,  elected  by  the 
people.  There  are  minor  officers  appointed  by  the  agent.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  the  agent  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
taken  in  rotation  from  the  body  of  justices,  so  that  each  justice  is  made 
familiar  with  the  performance  of  judicial  duties. — A  single  justice  of  the  peace 
has  jurisdiction,  criminally,  over  minor  offences,  and  in  all  civil  cases,  where 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars. 

Male  colored  people  are  entitled  to  vote  if  they  hold  land  in  their  own 
right,  or  pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  education.     No  one  can 
sit  on  a  jury  who  docs  not  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colony  prohibits  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  emigrants  who  founded  it,  signed  the  constitution  containing  this 
provision  before  they  left  America,  and  those  who  afterwards  came  under  the 
government  which  they  established,  were  necessarily  bound  by  the  law. 

On  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant  in  the  colony,  he  receives  five  acres  of  land, 
and  is  allowed  to  purchase  as  much  more  as  he  wants  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving it,  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  Five  acres  may  seem  a  small  quantity  ;  but 
in  the  tropical  climate  and  fruitful  soil  of  Cape  Palmas,  it  is  found  to  be 
abundant  for  the  support  of  the  colonist  and  his  family.  Houses  are,  in  many 
instances,  erected  by  the  agent,  in  anticipation  of  new  emigrants,  who  receive 
them  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  preparation  of  similar  ac- 
commodation for  their  successors. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  all  the  offices  in  the  colony  are  filled 
by  people  of  color.  This  was  a  step  early  determined  on  by  the  Board,  and 
which,  results  have  most  satisfactorily  justified.  It  was  followed,  at  a  later 
day,  and  with  the  same  success,  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  at 
Monrovia. 

Annexed  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  and  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  society,  and  in  the  appendix,  are  inserted  several  articles 
of  interest,  and  particularly  one  by  Dr.  Hall,  in  relation  to  the  recent  treaty 
between  England  and  France,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ;  a  matter 
of  great  and  abiding  interest  with  the  friends  of  colonization  and  humanity. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

JNO.  H.  B.  LATROBE, 
President  Md.  S.  C.  Society. 


Dr. 
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Orion  Expedition,       .     . 

Rev.  Wm.  McKenney,    . 

Lafayette  Expedition, 

Sarah  and  Priscilla  Expedition, 

Bourne  Expedition,     .     .     . 

Personal  Property  in  Africa, 

Bills  Receivable,     .... 

Peter  Hoffman,       .... 

Purchase  of  Territory  in  Africa, 

Brig  Ann  Expedition,      .     . 

Expenses  of  Emigrants  in  Af. 

Public  Improvements  in  Af. 

Expense  of  Agency  House  in 
Africa, 

Contingent  Expenses  in  Af. 

Harmony  Expedition,      .     , 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore, 

Fortune  Expedition, 

Financier  Expedition, 

Niobe  Expedition,       .     . 

American  Col.  Society,   . 

Samuel  F.  McGill,      .     . 

Baltimore  Expedition, 

Military  Stores  in  Africa, 

Niobe  Expedition,  2d, 

Dr.  Robert  MacDowaJ,    . 

Oberon  Expedition,     .     . 

Government  Farm,      .     . 

John  H.  Kennard,       .     . 

Ladies  Society,       .     .     . 

Public  Farm,      .... 

Colonial  School,      .     .     . 

Boxer  Expedition,       .     . 

Trafalgar  Expedition,     . 

Harriet  Expedition,     .     . 

Rozell  S.  McGill,   .     .     . 

Globe  Expedition,        .     . 

Rev.  Samuel  Davis,     .     . 

John  B.  Russwurm,    .     . 

Colonial  Agency,    .     .     . 

Latrobe  Expedition,    .     . 

Colonization  Journal, 

Individual  Accounts  in  Africa, 

Dr.  James  Hall,      .     .     . 

African  Civil  List,       .     . 

Contingent  Expenses  in  Am 

Chipola  Expedition,    .     . 

Home  Expenses,     .     .     . 

Dempsey  R.  Fletcher, 

Robert  Mickle,  Treasurer, 

Colonial  Store,   .... 

School  House  at  Barrakah, 

Discount,       

Kent  Expedition,    .    . 

New  Schooner,        .     .     . 

Collecting  and  Outfit  of  Emi- 
grants,    


3,230  89 

93  961 

345  70 

661  26i 

1,096  07 

5,569  99 

508  18 

422  95 

2,240  39 

2,757  111 

23,214  21 

24,003  38 

2,247  29 

11,416  00 

872  69| 

100  00 

1,331  41 

620  98 

1,120  00 

14  03 

1,155  24 

88 

2,142  79 

2,654  89 

105  00 

1,751  06 

2,443  28 

583  58 

94  58 

8,300  68 

452  82 

599  37 

1,480  44 

3,798  91 

50  00 

3,920  00 

136  05 

7,715  95 

2,948  26 

2,325  00 

2,988  70 

778  95 

314  44 

25,943  71 

1,337  22 

3,761  90 

28,093  38 

183  96 

992  19 

2,559  42 

242  28 

647  73 

3,580  87 

1,862  33 

7,537  50 

$205,349  92 

George  Hoffman, 
State  Appropriation,  1827, 

John  Hoffman,      .     .  . 
State  Colonization  Tax, 

Steven  Smith,        .     .  . 

Colonial  Cunrency,    .  . 

Columbia  Expedition,  . 

John  Boardley,     .     .  . 

George  R.  McGill,     .  . 

Managers  State  Fund,  . 
Cape  Palmas  Packet, 

Profit  and  Loss,     .     .  . 

Contributions,       .     .  . 

Bills  Payable,        .     .  . 


. 

$120  00 

930  00 

100  00 

7,900  50 

165  68 

1,400  00 

248  88 

194  94 

100  00 

126,139  91 

1,985  19 

41,326  21 

20,392  40 

4,346  21 

#205,349  92 
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To  his  Excellency^ 

Thomas  G.  Pratt, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

The  undersigned  Board  of  Managers,  appointed  under  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  passed  at  December  session,  1831,  entitled,  "an 
Act  relating  to  the  free  people  of  color,  of  this  State,"  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  December  last,  they  have 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  the  sum  of  ^10,000,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  aforesaid,  and  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

The  Board  have,  as  heretofore,  employed  the  agency  of  the  State  Coloni- 
zation Society  in  making  the  expenditures  of  the  funds  above  mentioned — 
not  only  because  they  have  thus  been  able  to  obtain  the  experience  of  the 
Society  and  its  agents,  but  also  to  appropriate  the  whole  amount,  without 
deduction,  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  act, — the  collections  of  the 
Society,  and  the  gain  on  the  trade,  carried  on  by  it,  more  than  sufficing  to 
pay  all  the  office  expenses  and  agencies  in  this  country.  For  the  condition  of 
the  colony,  the  Board  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  State  Society, 
which  presents  not  only  a  full  statement  of  its  condition  and  government,  but 
very  satisfactorily  sets  forth  the  object  and  policy  of  the  states'  action  on  this 
behalf. 

In  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  act,  under  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, the  Board  report  the  number  of  manumissions  during  the  past  year 
to  be  156,  of  which  65  were  immediate  and  91  prospective — whole  number 
since  the  law  of  1831  went  into  operation  3,144,  of  whom  1866  were  imme- 
diate and  1278  prospective, 

Charles  Howard,        \     Managers 
William.  R.  Steuart,  n 
William  F.  Giles, 

CoLONiZATioif  Rooms,  Baltimore,  March  Qih,  1846. 
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APPENDIX. 


(From  Col.  Journal  of  Aug.  1S45.) 

THE    LATELY    FORMED    ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH    TREATY    FOR   THE 

SUPPRESSION  OF   THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

These  two  nations  have  at  last  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  or  at  least,  have  agreed  to 
do  so ;  and  it  is  high  time  they  did,  for  they  have  long  been  dragged  through  bush  and 
briar,  by  hanging  on  to  the  tail.  There  never  was  a  more  ridiculous  undertaking,  than  the 
attempt  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  by  catching  those  engaged  in  it,  on  the  run.  It  always 
reminded  us  of  the  old  play  of  Tag,  by  the  schoolboys;  hit  'em  between  the  two  goals 
and  they  are  yours,  but  once  landed — safe:  and  you  must  wait  till  the  next  run. 

It  was  of  but  little  consequence  that  we  talked  this  whole  palaver,  in  our  humble  Col- 
onization Journal,  some  four  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  only  course  that  promised  any 
beneficial  result ;  the  course  wliich  these  nations  now  propose  to  adopt ;  and  it  aifords  us 
but  little  satisfaction  to  cry,  "  I  told  you  so !"  But  we  ask  our  few  readers,  just  to  look  at 
the  affair  as  it  has  been  managed,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  merely  to  see,  that  great  and 
wise  nations  can  act  as  foolishly  as  individuals. 

The  slave  trade  has  of  late  years,  been  carried  on  something  in  this  way,  (taking  Gal- 
linas  for  example,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.)  Here  are  some  five  or  ten  fac- 
tories as  they  termed,  established  by  wealthy  merchants  in  Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico,  with 
branches  of  their  houses,  or  confidential  correspondents,  in  New  York,  Liverpool,  Havre 
and  elsewhere,  as  they  may  have  occasion.  The  factory  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  house,  or  a  confidential  agent,  who  does  the  business  on  commission.  He  goes  out 
to  GaUinas  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  (which  the  cruisers  cannot  touch,  as  they  are  not  yet 
slaves,)  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with  some  king,  or  influential  chief,  or  head  man,  who  can 
command  a  plenty  of  labourers.  This  chief  builds  him  houses  for  residence,  for  his  goods, 
and  a  strong  barricade  for  the  slaves ;  all  perhaps  enclosed  with  another  strong  barricade, 
of  split  plank  or  rails,  pointed  at  top.  The  wliole  is  called  a  barracoon.  He  then  dis- 
tributes nis  cargo  among  the  trade  men  of  the  tribe,  who  go  into  the  country  or  bush,  to 
buy  slaves,  and  rice  and  other  provisions,  on  which  to  feed  them.  He  also  orders  con- 
structed, large  canoes,  capable  of  carrying  safely  tlirough  the  surf  or  bar,  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  slaves.  A  time  is  appointed  at  which  the  vessel  with  certain  signals  is  to  appear 
off  the  landing,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  passengers,  as  they  are  facetiously  termed; 
and  a  good  look-out  is  kept  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  or  some  exalted  station,  with  a 
powerful  telescope  for  the  expected  vessel.  If  she  appears,  and  a  man-of-war  is  in  sight, 
she  is  informed  of  it  by  a  private  signal,  and  stands  ott'  again  to  sea.  This  manoeuvre  is 
perhaps  often  repeated,  or  perhaps  tlie  man-of-war  is  led  out  on  a  chase,  outsailed,  and  left 
to  the  leeward  of  the  port ;  meantime  the  slaver  slips  in,  drops  her  anchor,  and  in  four 
hours,  receives  her  complement  of  two,  four,  or  six  hundred  slaves  and  is  off.  Or  if  the 
cruiser  holds  on  at  anchor,  a  private  signal  is  given  to  the  slaver,  to  run  down  to  Cape 
Mount,  or  up  to  Shebar;  and  the  slaves  are  either  transported  over  land  to  her  anchorage 
ground,  or  sent  out  in  the  night  through  the  surf,  and  run  along  the  coast  to  their  vessel. 
Or  perhaps  this  one  vessel,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  may  be  captured  and  the  fourth  or 
even  the  fifth  succeed,  and  over  and  above  all  these  losses,  a  large  profit  is  realized.  Now 
all  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  cruisers,  know  that  these  slaves  are  ready  for  shipment, 
waiting  a  vessel. — They  know  that  in  this  one  port  or  river  mouth,  are  from  two  to  ten 
thousand  slaves,  chained  and  stalled,  ready  for  shipment.  They  know  that  one  well 
armed  boat's  crew,  could  land  and  scatter  the  whole  population,  Spaniards  and  natives,  and 
liberate  all  the  slaves.  But  no !  they  can't  do  it,  they  must  catch  them  on  the  run.  So 
say  their  masters.  Now  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  identical  policy  has  been  pursued  for 
the  last  15  years,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  pounds  to  the  English  government,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  their  best  officers  and  seamen,  with  the  facts  before  their  eyes, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  victims  of  this  traflic  have  not  decreased,  but  their  tortures  and 
sufferings  have  been  augmented  an  hundred  fold — Legislative  wisdom! 

Thank  God  they  have  at  last  come  to  change  their  policy,  and  to  adopt  the  true  one, 
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viz :  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade.  It  must 
be  apparent  at  a  glance,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  kings  and  headmen,  the 
slaver  would  be  totally  powerless.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pick  up  a  cargo 
along  the  coast,  either  by  purchase  or  theft.  Treat  with  the  chiefs !  money  is  the  great 
argument!  give  them  a  bonus  for  abolishing  the  business,  and  the  thing  is  done  at  once. 
If  it  is  objected  that  they  will  not  adhere  to  the  contract :  that  matter  can  be  easily  settled; 
once  make  it,  and  then  enforce  its  fulfilment.  The  traffic  can  only  be  prosecuted  by 
building  barracoons,  and  gathering  them  together  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  connection 
with  white  agents.  When  it  becomes  known  that  a  barracoon  is  erected,  or  slaves  con- 
gregated and  chained,  (for  they  can  be  kept  in  no  other  way,)  send  in  a  boat  and  destroy 
it  and  liberate  the  slaves.  One  steam  vessel,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
succesful  operations  of  this  kind,  to  the  windward  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  two  would  be  as 
effective  to  the  leeward  of  that,  as  far  as  the  trade  has  ever  extended  on  the  west  coast.  It 
may  be  argued  that  this  course  would  only  break  it  up  while  the  force  is  on  the  coast. 
Not  so,  let  this  trade  be  abolished  for  a  few  years,  until  the  natives  get  into  the  habits  of 
legal  traffic,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  re-commencing.  Nothing  would  induce  the  natives 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas,  to  re-engage  in  that  business.  A  very  old  man  at  Grand 
Cess,  who  was  formerly  head  factor  to  an  English  slaver,  once  told  us,  "them  be  bad  times, 
bad  too  much ;  true,  we  get  plenty-  money  then,  but  all  man's  heart  grow  sick  for  that 
business,  so  we  all  agree  to  knock  off,  and  we  never  sell  more  slaves  since  that  time." 

We  said  above,  that  money  was  the  grand  argument  and  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  induce  the  chiefs  and  trade  men  who  have  grown  rich,  and  acquired  power  in  this 
traffic,  to  abandon  it  at  once  and  cease  to  have  intercourse  with  the  dealers ;  but  every 
argument  could  be  as  succesfully  addressed  to  the  native  African,  as  to  any  other  people 
under  similar  circumstances,  whether  nominally  christianized  or  barbarous.  If  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  now  made  between  the  English  and  French  Governments,  grant  the  right  of 
the  cruisers  of  these  nations  to  see  it  fulfilled,  to  punish  all  infractions,  and  but  a  small 
available  force  is  left  on  the  coast,  for  ten  or  even  five  years,  we  predict  an  end  of  The 
AFRfcAN  Slave  Trade,  so  long  the  damning  disgrace  of  the  christian  world. 

We  have  only  to  regret,  that  our  Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty ;  for  although 
it  is  stated  that  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  is  to  be  the  only  subject  of  the  treatise, 
to  be  framed  with  the  African  chiefs,  yet  we  do  not  well  see,  how  allusions  and  proposi- 
tions, for  the  substitution  of  legitimate  commerce  can  be  avoided ;  and  however  great  may 
be  our  confidence  in  the  liberality  and  magnanimity  of  these  two  nations,  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  French  have  a  Senegal  River  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  into  which  no  foreign 
vessel  is  allowed  to  enter  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  that  the  English  have  by  their  port 
regulations,  virtually  excluded  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  Gambia,  and  that  at  Sierra 
Leone  our  commerce  is  restricted  to  a  few,  and  the  most  unprofitable  articles.  But  there 
is  no  hope  of  our  Government  doing  any  thing  for  Africa,  or  the  Africans.  They  were 
absolutely /orce^i,  to  send  out  their  squadron  of  eighty  guns,  to  avoid  collision  with  Eng- 
land on  the  right  of  search  question ;  and  England  accepted  that  as  a  Icind  of  pis  aller 
concession,  rather  than  expecting  any  efficient  assistance  from  this  five  years  cruise. 


Cape  Palmas,  Oct.  25,  1845. 
Dr.  James  Hall,  Genl.  Agt.  Md.  S.  C.  S. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  a  few  leisure  moments  on  this  busy  day,  (Saturday)  I  devote  them 
to  address  the  Board.  I  WTote  you  by  bark  Active,  Captain  Sims,  on  the  18th.  Since 
then,  the  subject  of  most  interest  is  the  departure,  16  days  ago,  of  a  party  of  Colonists  and 
Cape-men  for  the  Pah  country.  My  last  advices  from  them,  eight  days  since,  were  dated 
near  the  falls  of  Faye  (on  the  Cavally  river,)  where  native  report  says,  a  deputation  of 
Pahs  were  to  meet  and  conduct  them  to  their  country.  This  Pah  country,  is  the  region 
noted  on  all  maps  of  Africa  as  unexplored,  and  I  anticipate  great  results  from  the  opening 
of  an  intercourse. 

The  Pahs  live  between  the  Cavally  and  St.  Andrews  river,  which  flows  through  their 
country,  called  by  them  Nego.  The  St.  Andrews  people  ascend  their  river,  and  trade  with 
Pahs  living  on  its  banks.  This  fact  I  ascertained  from  a  Pah  man,  who  has  been  to  the 
Cape  since  our  partj'  left,  but  will  overtake  and  accompany  them  out.  He  was  the  first  ever 
seen  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  was  as  much  a  curiosity  to  natives  as  colonists. 

The  Board  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  we  are  about  to  manufacture  our  owm  leather, 
as  well  as  soap.  The  hides  are  now  in  the  tan  vat.  I  want  a  set  of  currier's  tools,  coppe- 
ras, lamp-black  and  one  barrel  fish  oil,  for  Shadrach  Smith,  who  is  the  tanner.  A  new 
spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  the  colony,  and  almost  every  family  is  planting  a  little 
cotton.  The  Tubmans  beg  me  to  write  for  fresh  seed,  green  and  black.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  make  cloth  in  1846,  as  well  as  our  neighbours  the  Pahs.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to  remind  you  again,  that  we  need  greatly  1  box  cotton  cards  (1  pair  for  every  fam- 
ily,) and  12  spinning  wheels  at  least.  We  have  no  looms — one  complete,  such  as  the  Irish 
weave  plaids  with,  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  make  others  by. 

For  our  schools,  we  need  12  doz.  Gallandet's  and  Hooker's  spelling  books,  and  12  doz. 
Testaments.    I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  saying,  that  your  agent  is  greatly  indebted 
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to  Rev.  A.  Herring,  (our  Methodist  preacher  for  the  last  two  years,)  for  seconding  all  oiir 
eftbrts  to  infuse  into  the  colonists  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
He  has  been  to  us  a  real  diamond.     I  hope  he  may  be  continued  another  year. 
For  months  we  have  been  without  nails,  only  10  kegs  came  out  in  the  Chipola. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obd't  servant, 

Jno.  B.  Russwurm,  a.  Md.  S.  C.  S. 


Letter  of  Com.  Perry,  late  of  the  Jlfrican  Squadron,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

American  Colonization  Society. 

New  Yoek,  January  19,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  in  which  you  express  a 
wish  that  I  should  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  which 
commences  its  session  to-morrow,  at  Washington.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure, 
than  to  become  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  officers  and  managers  of  that  excellent 
institution,  and  to  communicate  freely  to  them  all  the  information  I  possess  in  regard  to  the 
African  settlements,  but  the  necessary  execution  of  some  particular  duties  assigned  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  visit  Washington  at  this  time. 

I  should  regret  this  the  more,  if  I  could  be  satisfied  that  any  thing  I  could  say  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  embodied  in  my  official  and  other  written  communications,  would  have 
any  influence  in  bringing  others  to  think  as  I  do  upon  the  subject  of  African  colonization. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  your  Societ}%  when  as  1st  lieutenant 
of  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  I  sailed  I'rom  this  port  in  company  with  the  ship  Elizabeth, 
freighted  with  the  first  partj"  of  emigrants  to  Africa,  and  during  subsequent  cruises  to  the 
coast,  the  last  as  commander  of  the  American  squadron  on  that  station;  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  believe  that  the  cause  in  which  you  are  embarked  is  one  of  righteousness 
and  justice. 

Few  have  had  better  opportunities  than  myself  of  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberian 
colony :  1  have  seen  it  in  every  vicissitude  of  trial,  and  have  been  astonished,  that  a  hand- 
ful of  uneducated  blacks,  many  of  them  emancipated  slaves,  should  have  reared  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own ;  possessihg  as  it  does  so  many  claims  to  the  characteristics  of  wisdom, 
order  and  morality. 

In  looking  at  these  extraordinary  results,  and  in  witnessing  the  comforts,  and  the  reli- 
gious and  social  order  of  these  people,  one  is  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Almighty  has  had  them  in  his  especial  keeping,  and  for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  merciful 
providence. 

It  would  seem  that  this  part  of  Africa  was  never  designed  for  the  habitation  of  the  white 
man.  Its  pestilential  climate  effectually  forbids  the  wily  encroachments  of  "  the  Pale 
faces,"  upon  these  exclusive  possessions  of  the  descendants  of  Ham.  But  it  is  to  the  white 
man  these  very  descendants  are  to  look  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  build  up  an  empire  in 
their  own  fruitful  country' — not  only  fruitful,  but  congenial,  in  climate  and  temperature, 
after  acclimation,  to  the  constitution  of  black  men. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety have  not  been  more  liberally  sustained.  I  can  conceive  of  no  charity  which  commends 
itself  more  directly  to  the  sympathies  of  philanthropists,  both  in  this  country  and  England 
— as  by  contributing  freely  to  the  objects  of  this  institution,  the  white  man  renders  justice 
in  part,  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  negro  in  tearing  him  from  his  country. 

I  have  had  reason  of  late  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  England  in  her  exclusive  pretensions 
of  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  black  man,  and  especially  in  her  apparent  efforts  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade.  This  abominable  traffic  might  have  been  entirely  destroyed  years 
ago  if  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  by  treaty  stipulations  have  granted  the  mutual  right  of 
search,  upon  the  African  station,  had  coupled  this  stipulation  with  a  law  "similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,"  malcing  it  piracy  for  the  respective  subjects  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers to  be  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  Of  the  hundreds  of  these 
villains  (principally  Portuguese  and  Spaniards)  who  are  annually  captured  in  slave  vessels 
by  British  cruisers,  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  brought  to  punishment. 

With  every  wish  for  your  success  in  your  benevolent  undertaking, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obd't  serv't. 
Rev.  W.  McLain.  M.  C.  PERRY. 


